THE PATTHANA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE THERAVADIN ABHIDHAMMA 


Vijndnavadin antecedents 


Vasubandhu and a number of other Vijfianavadin writers 


defend the key idealist doctrine of the dlaya-vijfAdna or store- | 


consciousness from the charge of innovation by appealing to 
pre-existent notions among the Mahasanghikas and Mahisasakas 
and also to the idea of the bhavdriga-vijfiana,! The first two of 
these are mentioned already by Asanga. 

One of the principal functions of the concept of Glaya-vijnana 
is to solve the two closely related problems of the continuity of 
personality and the mechanism of karma without postulating an 
unchanging soul or substratum of existence. It is not then sur- 
prising to find the pudgala doctrine of the powerful Simmitiya 
school omitted from the list of predecessors. The equally numer- 
ous but historically more influential sect of the Sarvastivada had 
no need for a storehouse-consciousness; for it held that past and 
future dharmas exist and accepted a physical manifestation of 
karma. Not surprisingly Asafiga and his successors looked espec- 
ially for support to ideas derived from the traditions of that 
considerable body of schools which had not accepted either the 
pudgala or the so-called realist doctrine of sarvam asti. 

Unfortunately the two sources cited by Asanga are among the 
early Buddhist sects whose particular doctrines are less well- 
known to us. It is therefore impossible to judge how far Asanga’s 
claims for the antiquity of the idea of the @laya-vijfana are 
really justified. Vasubandhu’s reference to the bhavanga-vijfiana 
is therefore of particular importance. He himself attributes it to 
the Sinhalese sect (Tamraparniya-nikaya), but later Vijfianavadin 
writers refer to this as a doctrine of the Sthaviras or Vibhajyava- 
dins. At least two of these names must in this context refer to 
the school known today as the Theravada. 

North Indian Buddhist sources do not often mention the 
Theravada before the Pala period. There are, it is true, a few 
indications of a measure of interaction. Chinese sources inform 
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us that the Sinhalese monastery at Bodhgaya which was visited by 
Hstian-tsang was founded during the reign of Samudragupta 
(latter half of the fourth century). Sinhalese monks are mentioned 
in an inscription at Nagarjunikonda dated to the third quarter of 
the third century A.D. Further south the situation was perhaps 
rather different. The Ceylon commentaries give the impression 
that the Theravada was well established in the Cola country in 
the time of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa (fl. c.430 A.D.). 
Indeed these works show that the Buddhists of the Theravada 
school were reasonably aware of their mainly Mahasanghika 
co-religionists in South India, but knew little of the North Indian 
systems. 

We need not suppose that there was no connection at all 
between North and South India. This is quite obviously not the 
case with Buddhist art. More probably ideas and practices per- 
colated slowly in both directions by means of intermediaries. 
In the present connection, however, it is possible that we should 
look more specifically to the Mahisasaka school for a means of 
transmission. Asahga in fact mentions their doctrine of the 
asamsarika-skandha as a precursor of dlaya-vijfana. Hstian-tsang 
informs us that Asafiga was originally a member of this school 
himself. Its geographical spread appears to have been particularly 
wide. Fa-hsien obtained a copy of their Vinaya in Ceylon, while 
the author of the Jataka Commentary states that he was invited 
to compose the work by a monk of the Mahimsasaka-vamsa. 
If we are to believe the Visuddhimaggaganthipada,* Buddhaghosa 
cites a work of theirs entitled Petaka; this may or may not be 
the work known to us as Petakopadesa. If the two can be ident- 
ified, this would tend to confirm Bareau’s suggestion that the 
Mahimsdsaka were originally the mainland counterpart of the 
Theravada.> 


Origins of the term bhavanga 


Whether there is any direct influence or not, only from Thera- 
vadin sources can we at present hope to investigate Asanga’s claim. 
The Pali term bhavariga first appears in this sense in the Patthdna 
and then in the Milinda-pariha,* Keith comments: 
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" The bhavaniga or stream of being, is a conception barely known 
in the Abhidhamma, and there not explained, but it evidently 
has already here® the sense of a continuum which is not 
conscious, but from which consciousness emerges, and 
which may therefore be reckoned as subconscious.° 


With some qualification this is the position of the commentaries. 
It cannot, however, be taken as evidence for an earlier period. 
The relevant section of the Milinda-paftha cannot be dated with 
certainty much prior to the fifth century. 

A rather different approach is taken by Sarathchandra in his 
study of the theory of the citta-vTthi. He writes: ‘The word 
bhavanga, borrowed from the Sarvastivada Abhidharma, meant 
originally a link in the Causal Chain or pratityasamutpada’ 7 This 
usage of the term is in fact not unknown to Pali literature. The 
formula of dependent origination is quite widely known as the 
wheel of existence (bhava). So it is quite natural for its parts to 
be referred to as factors of existence. Such a usage is explicit in 
the Netti-pakarana, which lists the various terms which make up 
dependent origination and concludes: 


Imani bhavangani yada samaggani nibbattani bhavanti, so 
bhavo. Tam samsdarassa padatthanam.* 

When these factors of existence are conjointly produced, 
this is existence. Existence is the proximate cause of 
samsara. 


Later in the same work it becomes clear that the term bhavariga 
is used in the sense of a factor which tends to produce existence. 
The term also occurs once in the Petakopadesa, apparently in 
the same sense.” 

The dating of the Netti-pakarana and Petakopadesa is un- 
certain. Both were known to Buddhaghosa. The Petakopadesa 
seems to have influenced the Vimuttimagga, a pre-Buddhaghosa 
work, which only survives in Chinese translation. Nanamoli has, 
however, shown that the Netti-pakarana is in part based upon the 
Petakopadesa. He has also argued that the latter shows signs of 
being in origin an oral work.!° My own reading of it has left me 
with the same impression. Since it shows traces of influence 
from some of the earlier works of the Abhidhamma-pitaka, it 
may be appropriate to think of the second century B.C. for the 
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work in its present form. Of course it is quite likely that it 
incorporates earlier traditions. The Netti-pakarana was dated by 
Hardy to ‘about the beginning of our era or shortly later.’! An 
earlier date is not impossible. 

On this basis it would seem that the use in these two works of 
the term bhavariga to designate the links of dependent origination 
is as old as its use in Sarvastivadin and Mahayanist literature. No 
doubt it is best looked upon as part of the common stock of 
Buddhist technical terminology of the period. In fact it seems 
quite plain that this is the original meaning of the term, from 
which the use to designate a type of consciousness is derived. 

In the commentarial literature bhavariga is explained as meaning 
cause (hetu) of existence. This is perhaps simply to say that the 
twelve arigas of dependent origination are identical to the twelve 
paccayas (conditions) or twelve nidanas (origins) and are hence in 
fact causes. This would be reinforced by the widespread use of 
expressions such as ten’ afgena effectively in the sense of ‘for 
this reason’. 

The source of the term bhavanga used to designate or qualify 
a particular type of consciousness is then apparent. In the formula 
of dependent origination the third avga is consciousness, but in 
this context it is often used specifically to refer to consciousness 
at the moment of conception. This would be a less active type of 
consciousness resulting from past actions. Just such is the 
bhavanga-citta of the commentaries. In fact the connection is not 
entirely forgotten. The later tradition relates the consciousness at 
conception (patisandhi) and at death (cuti) to the bhavanga mind. 
To a large extent these are treated as special terms for the first 
and last in the series of moments of bhavaiga consciousness.!* 


The theory of the citta-vithi in the commentaries 


Perhaps at this point it would be useful to turn to the descrip- 
tion of the process of consciousness given in the commentarial 
tradition. From here it may be easier to approach the origin and 
development of the system at an earlier period in the development 
of the abhidhamma. The system is set out in the works of 
Buddhaghosa, in detail in the Visuddhimagga and Atthasalint, 
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more briefly in his Sutta commentaries; in the writings of Buddha- 
datta and in the Chinese translation of the Vimuttimagga. Pali 
commentators and subcommentators after the fifth century A.D. 
add only a very little. The present account will be largely based 
upon the account of Buddhaghosa.'? 

The_commentarial description of the consciousness process is 
highly ‘complex. This is partly due to the abhidhamma attempt 
to cover all possible cases. So it can be made much simpler by 
excluding matters which apply only to non-human beings, to 
defective human beings or to normal human beings who are 
either experiencing some kind of higher consciousness or have 
attained some degree of sanctity. In this way a restricted account 
of the process as it applies to the ordinary person can be given. 

Only forty five types of consciousness are then relevant. They 
fall into ENO STOUDS: 

a) caused + the cause will either be delusion or one of the 
possible combinations among delusion, greed, hate, non-greed, 
non-hate or non-delusion. Twenty eight types of caused con- 
sciousness are listed, divided into eight. skilful, eight resultant 
and twelve unskilful. 

b) causeless — ie. not caused by any of the above. These 
number_seventeen. This is made up of five sense consciousnesses 
which result from skilful action, five which result from unskilful 
action, the two mind elements (mano-dhatu) resulting from 
‘skilful and unskilful action respectively, mind consciousness 
element (manovifindna-dhatu) resulting from unskilful action, 
two mind consciousness elements resulting from skilful action 
but differentiated by the accompanying feeling, the mind element 
which is purely activity (kiriya) and the mind consciousness 
element (accompanied by neutral feeling) which is purely activity. 

The term Kiriyd designates a type of mentality which does not 
take part in the kammic process—it is neither the result of some 
previous action nor does it itself give rise to any result in the 
future. As the term applies most frequently to the state of mirid 
of the arahat, it should not be translated by words such as ‘func- 
tional’ or ‘inoperative’, which have inappropriate connotations. 
The kiriya mind is not mechanical, effete or unfeelingly robotic. 
Rather it is intended to designate the spiritual sensitivity of a 
man of developed wisdom, who responds to every situation with 


”. 
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appropriate activity without partiality of any kind. Here of 
course it is occurring in a weak form accessible to all. 

locking complex of phenomena, made up of the a te 
of mind, a number of appropriate mentals (cetasika) and groups 
of material phenomena of various kinds. The number of mentals 
will vary from a minimum of seven in the simplest form of sense 
consciousness up to a maximum of thirty five in a developed 
skilful consciousness. They will also vary qualitatively according 
to the type of consciousness. So for example the feeling which 
accompanies a skilful mind is itself skilful and qualitatively 
different to the feeling accompanying an unskilful mind.\ The 
precise details of all this do not concern us here. It suffices 
perhaps to point out that the commentarial account of all this 
is firmly based upon the description given in the Dhamma- 
sangani. A few additional details have been added, but there are 
no changes of substance. 


Mind door process 


In fact this work gives a fairly static account of mentality and 
matter as they occur in particular moments—analogous let us say 
to a single frame in a motion picture. The theory of the citta-vithi 
—more analogous to a particular event in ‘the film. Two types ‘of 
process are described: [five door process and mind door process. | 
These may occur in succession to one another or-the mind door 
process may occur independently. We will take the latter simpler 
case first. This describes the situation of the individual who is 
absorbed in thought or memory without any direct perception 
of his sensory environment. 

In this mind door process we need only take account of four 
of the functions (kicca) of consciousness: 

1, Bhavanga — this is always one of the eight kinds of con- 
sciousness which are resultant and d_caused. The same type of 
mentality will normally perform this function throughout the 
life of a given individual. Its precise nature will be determined 
either by previous actions recalled to mind at the end of the 
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previous life or by the manner in which death was met. Neverthe- 
less it must be one of the above eight which result from some 
kind of skilful action or normal human birth could not have 
occurred. We may interpret its continuance throughout life as 
the natural mode to which the mind continually reverts as indicat- 
ing its role of ‘carrying’ the essential features of the individual— 
those tendencies which remain apparently unchanged in a particu- 
lar individual throughout a given life. 

2. Adverting — this will always be a single occurrence of the 
kiriya mind consciousness element (uncaused and accompanied 
by neutral feeling). 

3. Javana — this will either be one of the eight skilful or one 
of the twelve unskilful consciousnesses. The term javana ‘running’ 
appears to be used to indicate the active nature of the mentality 
which performs this function. We may compare the simile given 
to differentiate skilful from resultant consciousness: 


... the resultant is free from striving and like such things as 
the reflection (nimitta) of the face on the surface of a 
mirror; the skilful does involve striving and is like the face 
itself.!4 


Javana mind then makes up all the more active components of 
the individual. We may interpret ‘its continual recurrence in 
different forms as indicating the everchanging manifestations of 
human personality—all those behaviour patterns formed by 
experience and habit in the course of life. 

4. Tadarammana — this is also called pitthi-bhavanga ‘after- 
bhavanga’ to indicate that a special kind of bhavariga mind can 
occur immediately after a series of javana moments.'* The term 
‘tad-drammana ‘having the same object” is used to indicate that 
this kind of bhavanga retains the object of the javana mind.\It 
may perhaps be seen as fixing the conscious experience of the 
javana stage in the unconscious mind. Bhavariga however is only 
unconscious in the sense that the subsequent memory of it is 
unclear. We may perhaps rather see the tad-drammana as providing 
a substitute which can partially displace the original bhavariga— 
not of course completely. This would be especially appropriate in 
the case of persistent unskilful activity. The function of tad- 
a@rammana is performed by eleven types of resultant consciousness 
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—eight caused and three causeless mind consciousness elements. 
It will only occur if the mental object is clear. Otherwise as soon 
as the javana mind ceases the mind enters bhavanga. 


TABLE ONE : MIND DOOR PROCESS 


a 





function bhavanga adverting javana tad-arammana 
citta caused causeless mind skilful or mind con- 
consciousness unskilful sciousness 
element element 
associated up to 33 11 up to 34 up to 33 
cetasikas or (caused) 
up to 21 up to 11 
(causeless) 
Kammic result of neither action action result of 
Status action nor result of action 
action !#.f 
duration no definite one moment up to seven one or two 
limit moments ‘moments 





This then is the normal flow of the mind when attention is not 
paid to the senses. If there is no particular activity, it remains in 
a state of rest: bhavanga. This continues without interruption in 
deep dreamless sleep. If thought or memory occur, then the 
active javana stage has arisen. In vague musing or unclear remem- 
bering there may be continual alternation between these two 
modes; for the active mode has only a limited duration before 
the mind must lapse into its normal passive mode. Of course to 
refer to these as modes is not strictly accurate. Abhidhamma 
envisages a continual flow of consciousness arising and ceasing 
in every moment ‘as if it were the stream of a river’.!* We may 
note however that direct transition is envisaged from active mode 
to passive, but not from passive to active. In the latter case 
kiriya mind must occur for one moment in order to turn bhavariga 
towards the object. 

But what is the object at the mind door? Traditionally it may 
be any kind of object—past, present or future, purely conceptual 
or even transcendent. In the normal case, however, it will be 
either a memory of the past or some kind of concept. The door 
of its arising will be ‘one part of the organ of mind reckoned as 
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bhavanga mind’.'? To be more exact it is disturbed bhavariga 
(bhavariga-calana) in conjunction with adverting which constitutes 
the door of mind, often treated in Buddhist thought as a sixth 
sense. Of course abhidhamma avoids describing consciousness as 
divided into parts; it always prefers a description in terms of 
successive moments. 

' Undisturbed bhavariga is described as clear or translucent.'® 
Evidently it is seen either as storing past experience or as having 
direct access to the past (or future). In the first case we might 
understand it as an unconscious storehouse. The mind as a whole 
is certainly envisaged as accumulating tendencies, but it is not 
clear how far this would include experiences. What is probably 
intended is a water metaphor. Just as an undisturbed pool or 
stream is clear and offers no obstruction to vision, so bhavanga 
mind is intrinsically clear and featureless. When the pool is 
disturbed it is no longer possible to see through it—the water 
which it contains is now visible. Similarly when bhavanga mind 
is disturbed, it is no longer translucent; some part of its content 
becomes visible. Possibly this would not be so much the mind’s 
content as part of its potential capacity to know becoming 
realized. 


Sense door process 


It is more normal to explain the process involving sense 
perception first. The reason, no doubt, is the predominant part 
played by the senses in our ordinary life. Abhidhamma evidently 
conceives of them as conditioning a great part of our experience 
in a largely mechanical fashion. Technically this would be ex- 
pressed by saying that five door javana is the foundation of mind 
door javana.'? However sense door process involves a greater 
number of functions than mind door process and at first appears 
more complex in its operation. So it is appropriate to list these: 

1. Bhavanga — this was described above, but without dis- 
tinguishing disturbed bhavanga as a separate stage. 

2. Disturbed bhavaniga — this occurs for two moments only, 
due to the stimulus of a sense object. Strictly speaking the 
object enters the field of the mind sense. At exactly the same 
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moment sensory contact takes place with a physical impact 
(ghattana) upon the subtle matter which is the physical basis for 
the operation of sense consciousness.”° 

3. Adverting — the function of adverting to one of the sense 
doors is always undertaken by the kiriyad mind element, which 
has in fact no other function apart from turning the mind to- 
wards a sense. As was the case for mind door adverting, its 
duration is for one moment only. 

4. Seeing — we will take this as our example for the senses. At 
this stage we are concerned with ‘seeing only’ with a minimal 
interpretative element. So this function is performed either by a 
visual consciousness which is the result of skilful action or by one 
which is the result of unskilful action. Which of the two it will be 
is determined by the nature of the object.?! If it is the result of 
skilful action the neutral feeling which accompanies it will be 
subtle and will shade towards pleasant feeling. If it is the result 
of unskilful action that feeling will be inferior and will shade 
towards unpleasant feeling.2? The same will be the case for 
hearing, tasting or smelling, but not for touching. Tactile sensation 
is conceived of as stronger. So body consciousness which is the 
result of skilful action is accompanied by a distinctive form of 
pleasant feeling, while unpleasant feeling invariably accompanies 
unskilful resultant body consciousness. 

5. Receiving (sampaticchana) — this function is always per- 
formed by one of the two resultant mind elements. In fact fmind 
element has only the role of enabling transit to and from a sense 
eésedo uses (thi ‘twice five’ sense consciousnesses are invariably 
preceded by one moment of kiriyd mind element and invariably 
followed by one moment of resultant mind element. The point 
seems to be that [the normal state of the mind is the flow of 
resultant consciousness. Sense consciousness is quite different to 
this. So an intermediary is required for the passage between the 
two,] This is rendered very neatly by the simile of the thread. A 
ground spider extends thread in five directions making a web and 
settles down in the middle. When one of the threads is struck by 
an insect, it is disturbed and comes out from its resting place. It 
follows along the thread, drinks the juice of its prey, comes back 
and settles down in the very same place.” 

6. Examining (santirana) — this function is always carried out 
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separate examining and a separate establishing. Each of these 
occurs for one moment only. The five always occur together and 
always in the same logically required order of succession. | 


Some variations in the process 


The same is not true for the five door process as a whole. 
Only for very great objects i.e. distinct percepts does the process 
complete all nine stages before lapsing back into bhavanga. If 
the sensory stimulus is weaker, then an incomplete process may 
occur. This is called a fruitless case (mogha-vara). Three possi- 
bilities are allowed: 

a) Innumerable objects occur at the sense doors without 
being strong enough to bring about adverting to one of the five 
doors. In this case only disturbed bhavariga will occur. Presum- 
ably the intention is to indicate that many of our sensory stimuli 
are not consciously registered. 

b) The stimulus may be adequate to bring about adverting and 
the succeeding stages down to establishing. We are told that this 
is the kind of case in which one says: ‘it is as if seen by me’.?5 
What is meant here is probably the type of occasion in which 
one might say: ‘I thought I saw someone among the trees.’ 
Something has been identified but is not yet clearly seen. 

c) A stronger stimulus may be sufficient to bring about all 
the stages down to javana, but not enough to produce the last 
stage. ‘This is illustrated by a simile. The damming of a river is 
compared to adverting which diverts the mind from the flow of 
bhavanga. The series of process consciousnesses is compared to 
the diverted water running in a great irrigation channel. Javana 
is like the water flooding the fields on both sides of the channel. 
Lapsing back into bhavanga without the occurrence of tad- 
drammana resembles water running away through fissures back 
down to the river. We are told that there is no way to count the 
number of consciousnesses which do this. 

Only one variation is permitted for the mind door process. 
If the object is clear the tad-arammana stage will arise. If it is 
not clear the mind will go back down to bhavanga immediately 
after the javana stage. The reason for this difference between 
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sense door and mind door process is apparent [Sense door process 
is aroused by the stimulus of a sense object and exists only in 
dependence upon such an object. It must then lapse if the object 
ceases to exist. The same is not the case for mind door process, 
whose object need not be of the present. The different forms of 
sense door process are due to variation in the duration of particu- 
lar stimuli even if we experience this as varying vividness of 
perception. The two kinds of mind door process differ because of 
variation in the clarity of the object, the impulse as it were 
coming from within.| In practice however the process which 
terminates with the javana stage must be experienced as a lack of 
perceptual clarity in either case. 

Obviously this is a rather simplified account of the abhid- 
hamma theory of mental process. By excluding higher states of 
being from consideration much of the intended significance is 
lost. In fact a hierarchy of different states is involved. This is 
partly described in numerical terms—weaker states have fewer 
accompanying mentals than stronger states; skilful states tend 
to involve more mentals than unskilful ones. Still more important 
are qualitative differences, often only indicated by a single 
terminological change. For example supramundane consciousness 
may not necessarily have more accompanying mentals than a 
given lokiya skilful consciousness. Nevertheless it is qualitatively 
superior. Moreover each of its accompanying mentals is qualitat- 
ively superior to the same mental associated with the correspond- 
ing Jokiya consciousness. 


Sequential structure of the process 


The simplified account does however have the advantage that 
it makes much clearer some significant features of the process. 
This is best shown by setting out the distribution of the forty 
five consciousnesses in grid form. In each section is given the 
number of possible types of consciousness together with the 
maximum number of accompanying mentals (in brackets). 
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"Mind consciousness Mind element Eye consciousness 
element element 

Skilful twenty (34) none none 

Unskilful 

Kiriya one (11) one (10) none 

Resultant eleven (33) two (10) ten (7) 


If we now rearrange this material slightly we can use it to forma 


picture of the way in which the process of mind works: 


mind element 


sense 
mind consciousness element consciousness 


action kiriya resultant 


If we now set out the different possible sequences using the same 
numeration as before, we get: 













resultant 










A) Mind door process: 





B) Sense door process: 
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C) Incomplete sense door process: 





Two points of particular importance emerge. Firstly any 
change from the normal passive state of mind (i.e. resultant 
mind consciousness element) is brought about by kiriya mind. 
This alone can bring about the arising of skilful or unskilful 
javana mind and only this can turn the mind to a sensory mode. 
Secondly mind element always intervenes before and after a 
sense consciousness. The consequence of these and some other 
restrictions is to sharply limit the number of permissible suc- 
cessions between moments. This can be set out in tabular form: 


permissible succession 


from unskilful 
” —unskilful 


” skilful 
” skilful 
” resultant 
” resultant 
”  kiriya 


from mind consciousness element 
mind consciousness element 
mind element 

mind element 

eye consciousness element 


impermissible succession 


from unskilful 
” — unskilful 


» skilful 
” skilful 
” resultant 
* resultant 


from mind consciousness element 
” mind element 

eye consciousness element 

eye consciousness element 


unskilful 

resultant 

skilful 

resultant 

resultant 

kiriyd 

any 

mind consciousness element 
mind element 

eye consciousness element 
mind consciousness element 
mind element 


skilful 

kiriya 

unskilful 

kiriya 

skilful 

unskilful 

eye consciousness element 
mind element 

eye consciousness element 
mind consciousness element 
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The consciousness process before Buddhaghosa 


All of this amounts to a fairly complex and sophisticated 
theory of mental processes. Naturally the question arises as to 
its origin. Sarathchandra writes: 


The theory is quite unique in the history of Indian thought, 
and it was probably the work of Buddhaghosa who came 

to Ceylon after having immersed himself in Sanskrit 
philosophy .”° 


This seems a very unsatisfactory statement of the position. The 
clearest evidence that the theory was well-established in the older 
Sinhalese commentaries prior to Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta 
is perhaps to be found in the Atthasalini, the commentary to the 
first book of the Abhidhamma-pitaka. Here we find a long 
passage reproduced under the title of Vipakuddhara-katha.” 

Careful reading of this piece, which takes up just over twenty 
pages in the PTS edition, shows that it is reproduced directly 
from an old source, almost certainly a Sinhalese atthakatha. It 
commences with what it calls a matikd, which in this kind of 
context is in effect a table of contents. This gives three different 
enumerations of the various types of resultant mentality. These 
are attributed to three named Elders. It then immediately states: 
‘In this place they took what is called the Sa@keta Question’. This 
records the traditional response to the question as to whether one 
kamma could have more than one resultant citta or vice versa. 

Immediately after this we read: ‘Again in this place what is 
called the Explanation of Prominence was taken. ‘This is referred 
to by name in the Visuddhi-magga, where it is regarded as the 
authoritative decision following the thought of the Commentarial 
teachers (. . . Atthakathacariyanam matanusarena vinicchayo).”® 
After the Explanation of Prominence follows the Explanation of 
Roots. As the passage continues it becomes quite evident that the 
Atthasdlin? has simply taken a section almost verbatim or perhaps 
slightly condensed from a rather formalized earlier source. 
Careful analysis would, I think, show some distinctive stylistic 
features. An earlier passage in the same commentary—the Dvara- 
katha, shows some of the same characteristics and is specifically 
attributed to the Maha-atthakatha.”° 
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Since these passages are in any case authoritative and revered, 
we may suppose that their source is likely to be of considerably 
earlier date. The work of Adikaram would tend to suggest that 
little was added to the Sinhalese commentaries after the second 
century A.D. Even if Adikaram’s conclusion’s are not accepted 
it makes little difference in this case. Not only does the Vipd- 
kuddhara-katha contain a very detailed account of the citta-vTthi. 
Even the differences between the views of the three Elders imply 
an elaborate theory of the consciousness process forming the 
basis of their discussion. 

The Elders concerned are not unknown to us from other 
commentarial sources. So it is probably safe to assume that they 
are historical figures who actually did hold the views attributed 
to them. In that case we should expect to find the fully elaborated 
theory of the citta-vithi already developed in the early first 
century A.D. This appears to be the view of A.K. Warder.*! 


The consciousness process and the Patthana 


Should we then take it that the theory originated with these 
Elders and their immediate predecessors? Or does it have a basis 
in the canonical abhidhamma literature? Nanamoli writes: ‘An 
already-formed nucleus of the cognitive series, based on such 
Sutta-pitaka material, appears in the Abhidhamma-pitaka.’** In 
support of this statement he cites passages from the Vibhariga 
and the Patthana, but he does not appear to have attempted a 
serious analysis of the contents of the last-named-—the final 
work of the Abhidhamma-pitaka in the traditional order. 

If this is undertaken, the result is rather unexpected. So far 
from being a later elaboration on the basis of the canonical 
abhidhamma material, the theory of the citta-vithi appears as 
only a slight restatement of the Patthana with minor changes in 
terminology. Obviously this needs to be argued in detail. 

The format of Patthdna is somewhat forbidding, although 
some of the essential principles involved seem clear enough. 
The work introduces for the first time in Pali literature the 
twenty four types of relation (paccaya). These are illustrated 
by applying them to the twenty two triplets and one hundred 
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couplets of the abhidhamma-matika--the mnemonic key which 
structures the Dhammasangani and is employed in the Vibhanga 
and Dhatu-kathad. The permutations and combinations involved 
are rather more complex than this. Warder calls it: ‘one of the 
most amazing productions of the human mind’.*? Fortunately 
most of the details are unnecessary for the present purpose. 

We need only concern ourselves initially with two triplets, 
one couplet and one of the relations. The triplets are: 1. pro- 
ducing results; resultant; neither producing results nor resultant 
and 2. pleasant feeling; unpleasant feeling; neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant feeling. The couplet is: caused; causeless. The only 
relation needed is the relation of succession (anantara-paccaya). 

From the resultant triplet under the heading ‘resultant dhamma 
related to dhamma neither producing results nor resultant by 
succession relation’ we learn that ‘bhavariga is related to adverting 
by succession relation’. From this it is apparent that bhavaiga 
is some kind of resultant consciousness, while adverting is some 
kind of kiriyd mentality. The very fact that these terms are used 
indicates that they designate a group of cittas for which no 
alternative designation is available in the Patthana. The com- 
mentarial usage of bhavanga which covers all kinds of resultant 
mentality except resultant mind element and causeless mind 
consciousness element with pleasant feeling would seem exactly 
suitable. 

Adverting is already referred to as a function of mind element 
in the Vibhanga.*> So we might expect the kiriya mind element 
to be referred to here. However in the commentarial account 
given above we saw that the causeless kiriy@ mind consciousness 
element (with neutral feeling) performs this function in a mind 
door process. The Patthana is clearly of the same view and there- 
fore required a special term in order to exclude the same element 
with pleasant feeling; for according to the commentaries this 
does not perform the function of adverting. 

In the same triplet under the heading of ‘dhamma neither 
producing results nor resultant is related to dhamma producing 
results by succession relation’ we read: ‘Adverting is related to 
fivefold consciousness by succession relation’. This seems quite 
clear as it stands. From the same triplet and relation we learn 
that: ‘Fivefold consciousness is related to resultant mind element 
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by succession relation’ and ‘Resultant mind element is related to 
resultant mind consciousness element by succession relation’. 
Here the commentaries restrict the resultant mind consciousness 
element concerned to the causeless types. From the same source 
we obtain: ‘Resultant mind consciousness element is related to 
kiriyad mind consciousness element by succession relation’. 

Later in the same portion of the Patthana we find that: 
‘Adverting is related to aggregates which are dhammas producing 
results by succession relation’, ‘Preceding aggregates which are 
dhammas producing results are related to subsequent aggregates 
which are dhammas producing results by succession relation’, 
‘Aggregates which are dhammas producing results {are related] to 
emergence . . . by succession relation’ and ‘Preceding resultant 
aggregates are related to subsequent resultant aggregates by 
succession relation’. Nowhere does the Patthdna permit succession 
from resultant to producing results nor does it allow succession 
from producing results to neither producing results nor resultant. 
The similarity to the tables of permissible and impermissible 
succession given above is manifest. 

Additional information can be added by turning to the feeling 
triplet.*° Bhavariga can have either pleasant or neither pleasant 
nor unpleasant feeling, but adverting can only have neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant feeling. The resultant mind consciousness 
element which follows resultant mind element may have pleasant 
feeling. The kiriya mind consciousness which succeeds in turn 
must have neither pleasant nor unpleasant feeling. Emergence 
(vutthana) may have either pleasant or neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant feeling. 

From the caused couplet we can add:3” ‘Caused bhavariga 
[is related to] causeless adverting by succession relation’, and 
vice versa; ‘Caused bhavanga [is related to] causeless bhavanga by 
succession relation’, and vice versa; ‘Caused aggregates [are 
related to] causeless emergence by succession relation’; ‘Causeless 
aggregates [are related to] caused emergence by succession rela- 
tion’; [Causeless] adverting to caused aggregates’; ‘[Causeless] 
adverting to the [causeless] five consciousnesses’. 

In fact almost all the stages of the consciousness process are 
precisely specified in the Patthana. So much so that it is clear 


that we should attribute the theory to the canonical abhidhamma ' 
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tradition—if not to the earlier abhidhamma then at least to the 
tradition or authors embodied in the Pafthana. Only a small 
amount of the technical nomenclature, some details and one 
significant development appear to be later. 

The distinction between mind door and sense door process 
is known, although those terms are not used. Each of the separate 
functions is shown. This is best illustrated from the sense door 
process. Bhavanga is known by name, but that name is only used 
where it is needed to avoid ambiguity. In cases where the same 
statement can be accurately applied both to javana and to 
bhavanga the two stages are subsumed as ‘aggregates’ or they 
may be distinguished as e.g. ‘skilful aggregates’ and ‘resultant 
aggregates’. The theory of bhavanga is however fully developed. 

The rootless kiriya consciousnesses with neutral feeling are 
already termed adverting. The succeeding sense consciousnesses 
are termed the five consciousnesses and succeeded by resultant 
mind element, which is in turn followed by resultant mind 
consciousness element with either neutral or pleasant feeling. 
After this comes kiriyad mind consciousness element with neutral 
feeling, which when specified as adverting is rootless and suc- 
ceeded by the variety of states which the later tradition calls 
javana. Apart from the last each of these lasts for only one 
moment. Indeed the Patthdna even allows for the fruitless case 
in which establishing is unable to bring about the arising of 
javana and simply repeats for one moment.*® It does not however 
specify the duration. 

The specific names are absent for only three of the functions: 
receiving, investigating and establishing. Significantly the mahd- 
tika to the Visuddhimagga comments: °? 


For those who do not accept the process cittas beginning 
with receiving as well as the heart base, the text (pa/i) has 
been handed down in various places with the words beginning 
‘for receiving, for eye consciousness element’; for the text 
cannot be set aside. 


Unfortunately the text to which the maha-tika refers is not 
known to us. The functions of receiving, investigating and estab- 
lishing ace not known from any surviving canonical work. In 
several commentaries there is a mnemonic verse listing the seven 
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functions from bhavanga to javana:* no doubt this belongs to 
the period of the old Sinhalese commentaries if not earlier. The 
term javana is taken from the canonical Patisambhida-magga,“ 
where it is used in a similar sense. In any case the term adds 
little to the usage of the Patthdna apart from brevity. This is 
perhaps the significant contribution of the later terminology. 

The Patthana does not usually use the term tad-d@rammana. 
Normally what the later tradition refers to in this way is simply 
designated bhavanga--the after-bhavanga of the commentaries. 
Often however the Patthana employs the expression ‘emergence’ 
(vutthana) for bhavaniga and tad-adrammana indiscriminately. 
This is obviously an extension of the older usage of vutthana 
to refer to emergence from jhdna. Such an extension is quite 
appropriate since the jhanas consist of a series of javana cittas; 
so emergence from jhdna constitutes the departure from javana 
par excellence. The Patthana does however use the expression 
vipako tad-drammanata uppajjati in its treatment of object 
relation (@rammana-paccaya).” This must be the source of the 
later usage. Clearly emergence or bhavariga would be inappropriate 
here. 

By the time of the Sinhalese commentaries two kinds of tad- 
Grammana are distinguished under the names of root bhavanga 
and visiting bhavanga.** The term root bhavariga properly speak- 
ing should refer to that specific type of resultant consciousness 
which constantly recurs throughout the life of a given individual 
whenever there is no process at either the mind door or one of 
the sense doors. It is here extended to include a tad-Grammana of 
the same type even although this would have a different object. 
However this is obviously closer to the usage of the Patthana. 

It is not in fact quite clear that the Patthana knows the theory 
by which each individual has a single basic bhavaiga mind 
throughout his lifespan. It is this theory which necessitates the 
distinction of a separate stage of tad-drammana. Many of our 
earlier sources are a little inconsistent in this regard. The mnemonic 
verse mentioned above does not include tad-drammana and 
neither do most of the traditional similes. There is even some 
uncertainty as to exactly how many moments of tad-drammana 
can occur—the Visuddhimagga records two different traditions 
on the matter.“ It may well be the case that the debates recorded 
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in the Vipakuddhara-katha reveal the process by which the some- 
what later theory of tad-drammana was finally formulated. 

The Patthdna itself envisages only that kammically active 
stages arise and persist for a while. It does not specify seven 
moments as the maximum duration. It certainly envisages a 
return to a resultant consciousness. This may be one under the 
influence of the active aggregates which have just subsided or it 
may be one of a more long lasting kind. It does not however 
seem to specify the latter to be unchangeable or lifelong, but the 
possibility that this is what is intended cannot be ruled out. 


Conclusion 


It is clear that the theory of the consciousness process is well 
established in the Patthdna, a work which cannot be later than 
the second century B.C. To what extent it is to be found in 
earlier works such as the Vibhanga remains an open question, but 
the theory is not a product of the commentarial stage. It belongs 
rather to the classic abhidhamma. 

With such a dating we need also to look again at its possible 
role in the development of Indian thought. If we assume that at 
least the idea of bhavanga mind was current also in other South 
Indian schools,** then the question should be asked as to what 
influence similar ideas may have had on the early Vijfianavada. 
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Buddhaghosa is correct in seeing Kv chap. X, 1 as referring to 
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A NEW THERAVADIN LITURGY 


The texts so far published by the P.T.S. have all been derived 
from written sources. We shall here present a text acquired orally, 
though we have also made use of printed pamphlets. Theravada 
Buddhist liturgical texts are few, and those used in Sri Lanka 
have hitherto been entirely in Pali. The text presented here is 
partly in Pali, partly in Sinhala. In content there is nothing 
radically new, but the religious service at which this text is used 
has a distinctive flavour which ever larger numbers of Sinhalese 
Buddhists find appealing. 

The service has been invented and the text assembled, and in 
part composed, by a young monk called Panaduré Ariyadhamma. 
The service he calls an Afavisi Buddha Pija (‘Worship of the 
Twenty-eight Buddhas’), or simply a Buddha Puja, but it has 
become popularly known as a B6dhi Piija, and we shall see that 
this reflects a misunderstanding. So far most of the public per- 
formances of this Buddha piija have either been conducted by the 
Ven. Ariyadhamma himself or have used tape recordings of him, 
so that it is not yet possible to say whether the service can 
become popular without his participation as its leader. Not only 
does he have a most pleasing appearance and personal presence; 
his voice is extremely mellifluous and he chants in a musical 
way which contrasts strikingly with the usual clerical drone. 
When you mention the Ven. Ariyadhamma to people, his voice 
is usually the first thing they talk of. Those who know him 
personally, however, are devoted to him for more solid reasons: 
he radiates calm and kindness, and appears in his conduct to 
come as close as possible to the Buddhist ideal. He does not 
collect possessions, and every month when he has been con- 
ducting Buddha puja and the congregations in homage have 
presented him with masses of goods (mainly sets of the eight 
requisites, the conventional offering to a monk on such an 
occasion) he gives it all away to other monks. He does not even 
own proprietary rights (ayitivasikama) in any monastery. He 
devotes himself to the religious life, both to preaching and to 
meditation (necessarily concentrating on the two activities in 
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